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ing acceptance of restraint, we shall see that each of these
tendencies can find its manifestation in the intellect, the senti-
ments, or the will. There is a Classicism of the intellect, which
is the rule of pure reason 5 but there is a Romanticism of the
intellect, which is the predominance of imagination. The
pioneers of thought are not sentimentalists 5 they are men who
dare to venture into uncharted seas. There is a Classicism of
the sentiments, which is the love of duty; men whose lives are
well ordered are not necessarily heartless. There is a Roman-
ticism of the sentiments, according to which passion is justified
by its very sincerity and intensity. There is a Classicism, of the
will, which seeks power through "self-reverence, self-knowl-
edge, self-control." And there is a Romanticism of the will,
which spurns every check. Tristan and Isolde were romantics
of the heart; but Milton's Satan was a romantic of the will,
Coleridge in Kubla Khan a romantic of the intellect, and in
neither is there any trace of sentiment.

Perhaps the safest approach would be to consider first those
periods which are indisputable, or at least undisputed, and
which stand out as patterns for the less definite divisions. The
first that come to our minds are the three classical ages, often
named, after the rulers, the Ages of Pericles, of Augustus and
of Louis XIV. Not only do they stand out because of their
magnificent achievements 9 they are more distinctive still be-
cause of their self-assurance. They have attained conscious
maturity. That impression of maturity does not result merely
from the perfection of individual works, but from the harmony
between all the manifestations of life 5 they are, to borrow a
useful term from the early socialist Henri de Saint-Simon,
or game periods. The Athens of Pericles, racked as it was by
philosophical controversies, party strife and merciless war, still
offers to our eyes a harmonious picture, in which the Parthenon,
Pheidias, the tragic writers, the historians, Socrates, assume
their natural place. Even when they differed most fiercely, the
Greeks of that golden age belonged together 5 there is among